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PART I.—SECRET CRIMES. 


CHAPTER XV. 
PLOTTED VILLANY. 


Garrer Trorne was right. Daisy had fallen from the 
narrow ledge on the side of the Black Mill, from whence 
she had obtained a glance at the horrible spectacle in 
the wheel-shed. 

lt was a fall of more than twenty feet. 

But for the interposition of Providence, therefore, it 
must have been attended with results fearful to contem- 
plate. At the instant of falling, indeed, the poor girl 
gave herself up for lost—that her tender body must be 
dashed upon the pitiless stones seemed inevitable. 

But as the poisonous weeds of the earth have their 
uses, so do the base and wicked fulfil their allotted pur- 
poses in God’s great drama of human life. And in this in- 
stance, it happened that Daisy owed her existence to the 
man whom, of all others, she regarded with the utmost 
dread and aversion. 

The occurrence was in this wise :— 

We have seen that Joe Barton had already gained a 
certain hold over Gaffer Thorne, from the knowledge 
which he possessed of an eccurrence on the memorable 
night of the great storm. But, though his knowledge 
went far enough to awaken apprehension in the mind of 
the old man, it was, after all, of a negative character, 
and he would hardly have dared to act upon it. 

My poor son,” [lorne had said, “ ran away on tho 
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REGINALD CLAVERS MEDITATES VENGEANCE, 


night of the great storm, as he had long threatened to 
do, and that in the hearing of all the village, and went 
for a sailor; since which, I have never looked upon his 
face again.” 

In opposition to this, Barton was ready to swear that 
he watched, and that he saw no one leave the Black 
Mill that night. But that was a very negative kind of 
evidence, and he knew it. He saw also that it was most 
important to strengthen it: first, in order to silence 
the unpleasant suspicions of Thorne in regard to that 
little affair in the park—seeing that such charges are 
more easily made than refuted—and, secondly, as a 
means whereby to win for himself the hand of Daisy 
Thorne. 

- | must strengthen the cord,” he had said; “ but 

owr 


The question was more easily asked than answered. 

All that occurred to him was, that he ought to keep 
a strict watch upon the miller, his own conscience tell- 
ing him that, if he was right in his surmises, the old 
man would—now that his suspicions had been aroused 
—take measures to remove the traces of the crime he 
charged him with, if any such traces remained. 

“ And,” argued Barton, “ it is ten to one if, in the 
attempt to establish his innocence, he does not betray 
his guilt.” 

With this conviction, the man betook himself, at 
nightfall, to the task of reconnoitring the old mill. 
de was a capital watcher. Cool, calm, without im- 
petuosity or impatience; he could stand, or sit, or lie, 
as occasion demanded, for hours, almost without a 
movement. He had but one fault as a spy—it consisted 
in an over-devotion to his pipe. While = watched, he 
smoked ; and fire and smokeare apt to betray themselves. 
However, on this occasion he had no fear of that; 
and, having selected a spot between the wheel-shed and 
the living-house portion of the mill buildings, he set 
his back against the wall, placed his feet firmly together, 








Presently the dark surface of tho mill became faintly 
illuminated from within at one or two points. 

* Tlallo!” said the watcher to himself “ some one’s 
going down to the wheel-shed. What's up?” 

His eyes wandered along two or three lines of light, 
at the edges of the weather-boarding—rested upon a 
faint gleam, where a knot had dropped out from a 
plank—and finally detected where, some twenty feet 
above him, there was a large cavity in the wall. 

“ That’s the place!” he said to himself; “if one 
could reach that, now !” 

He was on the very point of stopping back to get a 
better view, when a singular circumstance occurred. 
A casement-window at the upper part of the living. 
house part of the mill swung softly open, and the fiyruro 
of a woman, draped in white, suddenly presented it- 





self. It was with difficulty that Barton restrained a 
cry at this apparition; but, mastering himsclf, ho con- 
tinued to watch in silence. 

As he did so, the woman—who seemed drawn on by 
somo fascination like that of a sleep-walker—stepped 
softly from the casement into the ioikones, Again the 
watcher was about to betray himself, for it seemed to 
him that the woman would precipitate herself to the 
ground. 

But this did not happen. 

Her feet rested upon the narrow edgo of which we 
have spoken, and, with slow and cautious steps, the fair 
apparition moved along until she had approached witl- 
in a few feet of the aperture in the wall, where tho 
boards had dropped away 
At that point she hesitated. It seemed to him who 
watched, that she feared to look upon that which a 
secret fascination had drawn her thither to seo. Tf 
this was so, she speedily recovered the repugnance sho 
had experienced, and, with another step, looked in 
through the wall of the mill. 

Even as she did so, the woman, whom ho had reeos 
nised as Daisy Thorne, uttered a piercing shriel:, tot- 





a at ere | filled his pipe and lit it—thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and—watched, ; 


tered back, and fell, 
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With the quickness of thought Barton darted for- 
ward, and caught her helpless body in his arms. : 

“IIa! ha!” he cried, in tones of fiendish exaltation ; 
“ T have you now, proud beauty! You owe your life to 
me, and it will go hard but [ will have my price for 
saving it. ‘That shriek and that fall did not happen for 
nothing. She saw more than she will care to tell; bat 
not more than 1 will know, and will turn to my own 
ends.” 

Multering thus, he shouldered the unconscious form 
of Daisy, and picking bis way carefally in the darkness, 
reached bya circuitous route the meadow leading to his 
cottage. 

Half-an-hour might have elapsed before he reached 


it. 
When he did so, he porcoived that a dim light was | 


burning in the diamond-paned window, and on looking 
in through an aperture ia the blue-checked curtains, he 
perceived old Martha Grugg, asleep over her knitting- 
noedles, by the fireside. Only the flickering light of 
the fire illuminated the room. 

With a stealthy hand Barton raised the latch of the 
door, and entered the cottage. Perhaps he had some 
idea of conveying his burden in without distarbing the 
old housekeeper; but if so he was mistaken, for the 
closing of the door behind him startled her, and she 
woke up with a cry. 

“ Massy me, Master Barton!” she exclaimed ; “ what 
in the name o’ fortune have you got there ?” 

“What business is that of yours?’ demanded the 
ruffian. 

“As I live,” cried the old woman, without heeding 
him, “ it’s a woman!” 

“ Woll! what then?” Barton demanded, as he depo- 
sited his burden in a chair. 

* Bo she dead ?”’ demanded the woman. 

“No, she bean’t,” replied Barton, mimicking her 

tone. 
“Well, upon my word, Master Barton!” exclaimed 
Martha, “‘there’s fine groins’ on in this house! Fast 
it’s turning night into day, and then it’s goin’ about 
Guy Foxin’ at all hours, and then it’s bringin’ home a 
young woman ——" 

Starting from where he leant over Daisy, the fellow 
seizod a billet of wood, and aimed a sudden blow at the 
old woman, 

“Silence, you old hag!” he cried, rushing upon her; 
© or by Heaven I'll be the death of you!” 

“No, no, Master Barton!” shricked the woman, 
dropping behind a chair, and raisixg her thin hands ; 
* you won't strike an old ’ooman ?” 

“Won't 1?” he eried, lifting the missile again; 
© loave this place, or I'll epatter your brains against the 
wall. Be of tid 

“Don't hit me! Don’t hit me! I'll go,” cried the 
woman, terrified at the demon-like glance of the man’s 
eyes, as they glared red in the firelight. “ Ha!” she 
suddenly exclaimed, as a gleam of flame lighted up the 
face of the insensible woman. “"Tis Daisy! Daisy 
Thorne! Why have you brought her here ?” 

“ No matter. Begone!” shrieked Barton. 
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“No, no! "Tisn’t right, Master Barton; you’re a 
sinvle man, and —=” ‘ 
“Got out!” he exclaimed, taking her by the 


shoulders. 

“No, [ can’t leave her here, alone!’ 

* Out wilh you, or —"’ 

“ Listen to me, master—listen to me!” 

“ Silence!” shouted Barton. 

He had her by the throat. The clump of wood was 
aviv raised,and would have descended with murderous 
olfect, but the unfortunate creature, seeing the peril, 
suddenly slipped from his grasp, and sunk to the 
ground, 

Raising her in his arms, in spite of her struggles, 
Barton hastened to the now open door-way, and fairly 
flung her out into the road. While a shrill ery escaped 
her lips, and rang sharply through the night, he closed 
and bolted the door. 

‘The instant this was done, the man’s passion cooled. 

“T’ve been a fool—an idiot!” he muttered ;’ she 
may raise the neighbourhood, or she may raise re- 
ports—— Hang it, what a curso a short temper is!” 

This reflection occupied him for one moment oe Ay 
the next he was absorbed in the contemplation of the 
beautiful and lifeless form before him. After a mo- 
mont’s thought, ho determined to take such steps as 
would secure him from blame in the event of Martha 
Gragg raising the village. He therefore procured a 
light, and then conveying Daisy into the room usually 
occupied by the housekeeper, he laid her upon the 
couch, and proceeded to apply such simple restoratives 
) alforded. 
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For more than : 
nnd during all that time Barton was undisturbed. 
Momentarily he expected the inroad of indignant 


neyhbours, but no one came, 

Perh ups Martha Gruey had her own reason for keep. 
ing t 
undis! urbe L 

At length the fair girl before him began to display 
signs of consciousness ; faint, unconnected words shaped 
themselves upon her lips, and her sweet blue eyes seemed 
to melt through their snowy lids. For g time, however, 
the eyes were expressionless, and the words devoid of 
meaning. i 2 

Thou came a state of semi-consciousuess, which more 


ings quiot; certuinly Barton sat by the bedside | 
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| resembled delirium. The unhappy girl fixed her wan- | If her face was placid, his was radiant. There were only 


dering eyes on the face of Barton, and spoke in con- 
nected sentences; but it was evident that she helieved 
herself in the presence of Jasper Fairholt, and that it 
was he whom she addressed. 

“ You are not alive ?” she said, “No, no! I saw you 
years and years ago—there, in the box; there, in the 
wheel-shed! Only white bones—white bones!” * 

“lo! ho!” thought Barton; “ she recollects.’ 

* But you are not guilty, Jasper!” she rambled on. 
“'There’s no proof—no proof! And I am innocent—as 
Heaven is my witness, I am innocent! Ah! you turn 
auway—you doubt me—you suspect me! Your eyes are 
| full of tears; but they are very cruel. Ah! they blight 
| me — the y wither me! What! your eyeballs gone— 

your lips dropped into dust—your red cheek withered 
ltothat? ‘Tis = since they murdered you, and laid 
| you in the old chest, and buried you in the wheel-house. 
| No, no! Grandfather Thorne didn’t do it~no, no! Pity 
me, Jasper—forgive me!” 

‘The pale lips closed, the wild eyes relapsed into rest. 
Unconsciousness succeeded to this fever of the brain; 
but Daisy Thorne had said too much. 

As the cunning Barton sat by her side, catching at 
every sound, and piecing word to word, he drew his own 
conclusions as to the nature of the terror which had 
stricken down the frail girl like a blow. 

And adding what he now learned to what he already 
knew of the miller’s secret, he came to a determination 
as to his future course of action, 

“So, so,” he said, “I was right. Martin Thorne, 
Daisy's father, did not run away to sea on the night of 
the great storm; he never quitted the mill. He was 
murdered there, and his body is still to be found con- 
cealed in the wheel-shed. Ve d; now to apply 
this knowledge practacally. Old Thorne has an inkling 
of a little secret of mine; that is, he knows that I didn’t 
go to Tretton Market; and he suspects—no matter 
what. A hint of what I know secures his silence.” 

As he spoke, the man counted the points in the case 
upon his fingers, and in that way continued. 

“ But that’s a trifle. The main thing is, that the pos- 
session of this secret makes Daisy mine beyond all ques- 
tion. I shall make her hand—and a good slice ot the 
miller’s golden hoards—the condition of my secrecy. 
She must have me on my own terms, to save her grand- 
father from a felon’s death. Yes, with all her pride, all 
her love for that devil Jasper, all her hatred of me—and 
she’d as soon tie herself to the skeleton in the mill—she 
must be mine!’ 

The loathsome eyes of the man gloated upon the 
beautiful form before him as he uttered these words, 
and, overcome with passionate admiration, he seized the 
fair hand, and stooping, was about to impress a kiss on 
the rosy, unconscious lips, when the casement of the 
chamber suddenly burst open, as if under the effect of 
a fierce gust of the night-wind. 

Starting up, Barton hastened with some trepidation 
toward the casement, when he suddenly paused as if 
transfixed. 

Through the opening he beheld the faintly-illuminated 
features of a face—that of a man—the fierce, unearthly 
aspect of which filled him with mortal terror. 

At that moment, there was a knocking at the door of 
the cottage, and the alarmed Barton instinctively turned 
at the sound. 

When he again looked toward the still open casement, 
the face was gone. 

Ife did not know that it had looked in upon him from 
the moment that he had borne Daisy Thorne into the 
chamber! 





CHAPTER XVI. 
DURING SUNSET. 
Tur sun was setting. Its fiery light burned in the 
wood that bounded the western lawn of Garthorpe 
Towers, and invested with prismatic brilliance the 
flower-plots with which the lawn itself was dotted here 
and there. 

Into the drawing-room of the house itself the even- 
ing splendour poured in a bright warm flood, hardly 
checked by the light curtains, which remained only 
half drawn. 

Light and warmth were among Lord de Vernon’s 
foibles; he loved to see the bright sunshine filling the 
room in which he sat, and there was one present that 
evening who knew his weakness, and was not slow to 
humour it. 

That was the Lady Alicia, his fair and loving 
daughter, over whose loss he had so lately grieved, and 
whose return filled him with wonderment and delight. 

She sat that evening by the open window, placidly 
working at some woman’s task, and with a face pale but 
calm—perfectly calm, as if it had mirrored a mind 
absolutely free and peaceful. - Yet, within two days, 
that fair woman had endured all the terrors of self-n- 
flicted imprisonment, with a frightful death staring her 
hourly in the free! And now that she had escaped by 
a miracle--for it was only by chance that she discovered 
the secret of the sliding panels—agonising thoughts 
and apprehensions racked her from hour to hour! 

A strange woman this! Strange in the intensity of 
her feelings, an@d unexampled in her power of conceal- 


ear his daughter sat the yenerable Lord de Vernon, 
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| two things in life for which his lordship greatly cared 
—one was his family name; the other his beautiful 
daughter. And the one object was intimately connected 
with the other, because it was only by the Lady Alicia’y 
marriage into some family of equal antiquity, that he 
could now hope to bring the direct line of the De 
Vernons to a worthy close. This being so, her lady. 
ship’s restoration to his arms was suilicient to fill him 
with unalloyed happiness. 

The meeting between them, after three days’ in. 
terval, had been singular and characteristic. The Lady 
Alicia had suddenly entered the drawing-room, attired 
as she had left it three mornings before. “ My dear 
child!” his lordship had exclaimed, with tears in his 
eyes; “is it possible that I clasp you in my arms 
again?” “ Possible!” she had exclaimed; “ why not? 
Has the time appeared so very—very long?” She had 
kissed him on the cheek as she said this, then held 
him at arm’s length, then rushed forward to kiss him 
again, and finally had exclaimed, “ Some day you shal! 
know all, dear, dear papa; but for the present——How 
is Towzer?” This was the name of her favourite 
black mare. “ But my darling ” his lordship had 
begun, remonsiratingly. “ Now, not another word,” 
she had answered, “as youlove me, Nota word, or— 
I'm off!” 

And no farther word was said. 

No syllable of the peril through which she had 
passed at Grimwood Chase, or of the strange delay at 
the ruined hut at the hill-side, of which we shall have 
something to say hereafter. 

So the poor old lord was obliged to rest content to 
see his queenly daughter restored to him once more; 
and, as we have said, the thought of this filled his heart 
with a sense of happiness, which found serene expres- 
sion in his face. 

The sun was sinking lower and lower, and all the 
western sky was a-glow with flame, when a carriage 
rolled slowly up the gravel path which bordered the 
smooth lawn on its southern side. 

With easy, well-bred indifference Lady Alicia looked 
up, recognised the carriage, and went on with her 
work, 

he minute after a servant announced Mr. Reginald 

avers. 

The young Squire of Grimwood, who thereupon 
entered the room, was ghastly pale, and the traces of 
his recent illness were visible not only in his face, but 
in his attenuated form. He was weak, and evidently 
walked with difficulty; but it was plain that he had 
—_e with a purpose, and was resolved on carrying it 
out. 

Lord de Vernon saluted the young man with very 
great cordiality; his daughter contented herself with 
returning his salutation, though in doing so she raised 
her face, and their eyes met, and exchanged significant 
glances. 

A few moments passed in general conversation, during 
which Lord de Vernon congratulated the young Squire 
—who, but for circumstances, might have been his son- 
in-law—upon his recovery from the diabolical attack 
which had so nearly cost him his life. 

* You have Scott, the famous ‘ runner,’ at Grimwood, 
I understand,” said his lordship; “has he yet made 
any discoveries?” 

** Yes, important ones; but it depends upon circum. 
stances whether we proceed to act upon them.” 

The words were addressed to Lord de Vernon, but 
they were spoken at Lady Alicia. She heard them, 
avd a crimson flush overspread her face and neck, but 
sue did not look up. 

“The guilt of an Fairholt is, of course, unquess 
tionable ?” asked his lordship. 

“Well, Scott thinks differently,” replied Reginald, 
carelessly; “he agrees with your Curate, Sharke, in 
thinking that circumstances point to quite another 
quarter.” 

“ Indeed! who is now suspected ?” asked the other. 

“ At present I am hardly ina position to tell you,” 
replied Reginald; “ but should anything come of it, you 
will be among the very first to know of it.” 

Again his eyes were turned toward the beautiful wo- 
man who sat in the red light of the setting sun, and 
—_ he marked the trepidation which overcame 

er. 

So marked, indeed, was this, that Reginald found 
himself mentally demanding whether Sharke’s surmise 
was not, after all, the true one? whether it was not that 
delicate hand which pulled the trigger ? whether Jasper 
Fairholt was not, in truth, innocent of the imputed 
crime ? 

While these thoughts were passing in his mind, Lord 
de Vernon had mechanically waved his hand toward 
| Alicia, as if to imply that Reginald, perhaps, would like 
| to continue the conversation with her, and—perhaps in 
dudgeon at not being taken into the other’s confidence 
|—had re-opened the beok he had been reading, and 
taking a scat near the fireside (it is the instinct of 
| Englishmen to choose that part of the room even in 
summer), had proceeded with its perusal. 

Upon this Reginald approached Alicia, and supporting 
himself against the back of a chair near that in which 
she was sitting, addressed her in a subdued undertone. 

“T had expected to hear from you, Alicia,” he said, 
with strange familiarity. 


“Drom me?” she asked, looking up sharply. 
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“Certainly! You can’t suppose that you’re going to 
have everything your own way?” 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked. 

“1 mean that guilt brings punishment, and that even 
in this free country people can’t make pistol-targets of 
their neighbours without consequences. 

The burning flush again suffused her neck and cheek, 
but she did not answer. 

** You heard what Sharke boldly charged you with ?” 
he proceeded. 

* Yes, I heard.” 

“ And let me tell you that was no idle, unsupported 
threat. He has proofs—multiplied and overwhelming 
proofs—of his allegation. It needs only for him to raise 
his hand to arraign you in @ criminal court, and to 
secure a conviction.” 

‘I know of what he is capable, Clavers,” she answered, 
calmly; “ but he will not go so far.” 

“Upon one condition he will not,” replied Reginald, 
sirnificantly. 

“And that is?” sho asked, still working with busy 
fingers. 

“That you deliver up the paper which you so adroitly 
filched from Claridge at the Chase the other night.” 

“ Clever—very clever!” returned the proud and beau- 
tiful woman, but in subdued tones, which did not reach 
the ears of Lord de Vernon; “so I am to give up my 
security to ensure my safety? Iam to relinquish that 
of which you iniquitously deprived me, but which I 
have at last recovered? I am to throw myself helpless 
into the jaws of this rightly-named Sharke, and to leave 
myself no alternative but to accept his loathsome ad- 
dresses as the price of liberty and fair fame? Thank 
you, Reginald Clavers, but I did not risk my life, as the 
uninvited guest at Grimwood Chase, for that result.” 

She was so agitated as she said this, that the needles 
with which she worked seemed useless in her trembling 
hands. This Reginald was not slow to notice, and fixing 
lis keen, cruel eyes upon her, he said :— 

“. ‘Then you dare him to do his worst?” 

‘I do’ 


“You are prepared to meet him before the eyes of 
the world ?” 

“Quite prepared.” 

She said this with so much colmness that the Squire 
was, a the moment, startled, and uncertain how to 
proceec . 

“ And you regard that paper as of real value?” he 
said, at length. 

«Tt is evident that you think it not altogether worth- 
less,” she returned. 

“In my hands it would certainly be of a certain 
value, because I have a use for it, and because its pos- 
session may ultimately save me the trouble and annoy- 
ance of public proceedings, in which not only your 
name nein will figure in no very pleasant light, but 
others also will be involved. Ina word, Alicia, I am 
about to be married.” 

* Married!” she exclaimed, starting from her chair, 
and dropping the needlework on which she had been 
engaged to the floor ; ‘‘ you—are—going—to—be—mar- 
ried?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who is your victim? ” 

“That is my secret.” 

* And you urge this as a reason why I should deliver 
up to you a certain document, in order that you may use 
ue-— 

‘or a purpose which is my secret also.” 

Lady Alicia looked at him with eyes flashing fire and 
defiance as she resumed her seat. 

“ Reginald Clavers,” she said, “you are about to do 
some woman a gross, an infamous wrong.” 

“*T know it,” he answered, coolly. 

* And you expect me to participate in this infamy?” 

“No,” he replied, “I simply tell you in order that 
you may see how intrinsically worthless that document 
is which we demand of you as the price of my forgive- 
ness of the great wrong which you have done me. I 
tell you, that you may know how I am prepared to act 
in spite of it.” 

“ Clavers,” said Lady Alicia, quietly, but very firmly, 
“from first to last I have pursued but one policy in all 
my intercourse with you. I have met your advances, 
your offers of conciliation, your threats of vengeance in 
the same way. I have defied you. Neither you nor 
the vile accomplices with whom you have surrounded 
yourself will move me from my path. Doas you will, 
Clavers, follow out the dictates of your own black heart ; 
I will not yicld an inch. Now, as ever, I despise and 1 
defy you!” . 

With these words she resumed her occupation; her 
eyos bent over the busy needles which her fingers plied, 
and she raised them to the face of Clavers no more. 

As for the Squire, he stood regarding her with an 
expression of the deepest malignity. His brows were 
wrinkled, and his eyes glared beneath his contracted 
lids, like fiery coals. in the wantonness of his brutal 
nature he could have found it in his heart to strike her 
—to dash her fiereely to the ground. But he was a 
gentleman of breeding, and the power of controlling 
his feelings was almost natural to him. His outward 
bearing was therefore comparatively calm; but in the 
depths of his heart an implacable devil was at work, 
prompting him to vengeance, dark and infamous. 

“T will urge her on,” he muttered, “ beyond human 


to give up that document, or to make a public confes- 
sion of the past; and should she madly venture upon 
that, one word of mine will brand her with infamy, 
Ha! ha! proud beauty! You little think—you little 
dream—what ‘defiance’ means, when it is Reginald 
Clavers whom you defy !” 

He paused for a moment, as if to address her, then 
turned abruptly toward Lord de Vernon. 

* Our conference is over, my lord,” he said, in bland 
and pleasant tones; “as usual, her ladyship and myself 
agree to differ.” 

“ Not upon any important point, I trust ?” asked his 
lordship, smiling. 

“Oh, no, no!” replied Reginald, carelessly. 

At that moment a servant entered the room. 

* Mr. Siduey Grayle,” he announced, handing a card. 

At the name, both Alicia and Reginald looked in- 
quiringly at his lordship. 

“Mr. Grayle is the very amusing gentleman we mot 
at Florence last summer, Alicia,” he said, by way of ex- 
planation. “If you remember, he serenaded you, and 
some scoundrel—I suspected Sharke, but he denied it— 
emptied the water-jug over his head. An unpardonable 
offence, for he is rich, and his family is good.” 

“And why have you invited him here, papa?” said 
Lady Alicia. 

“Why? Do you think that you will remain young 
and beautiful for ever, Alicia ?” 

At these words Reginald Clavers could not restrain a 
hoarse laugh; and he had the satisfaction of seeing 
that a tear glittered on the cheek of the proud woman 
before him. 

The next moment, and just as the last rosy tints of 
sunlight died out of the sky, Mr. Sidney Grayle 
entered the drawing-room. 

(To be continued in owr next.) 








MILLICENT. 


A FEw years since I paid a long-promised visit to an 
old college mate, residing in one of the Southern States. 
Two weeks passed rapidly away, and I was beginning 
to talk seriously of tearing myself away from his plea- 
sant companionship, when one afternoon he proposed a 
ride to visit a private lunatic asylum, of which the 
neighbourhood was justly proud. 

As the heavy gates closed behind us, there was such 
a look of mute suffering in my friend’s eyes, that I was 
about to speak to him, when a sudden turn of the car- 
riage track brought us in full view of the building, and 
the old physician who had charge of the establishment, 
catching sight of us, advanced from a group of patients, 
with whom he had been conversing, and greeted us 
most cordially. 
At length, noticing that Arnold appeared restless and 
ill at ease, the doctor turned to him, saying :— 
‘Millicent is not so well to-day; would you like to 
seo her ?” 
Arnold replying in the affirmative, the doctor asked 
me to accompany them, and entering the house, we 
passed down a long corridor, upon which a great many 
doors were standing open, revealing tasteful little bed-. 
chambers, which, with their briglt-coloured papering 
and matting, and snowy drapery, looked far more like 
the retreats of happy girls, than the cells of maniacs. 
At the end of the hall we stopped, and the doctor 
knocked at the dcor of a room, which seemed to be 
larger than those we had just passed. Upon receiving 
no answer he knocked again, saying— 
* Arnold is here, Millicent; will you see him P” 
A murmured “ Yes,” just reached us, and Doctor 
Hunt, opening the door, ushered us into a large and 
cheerfully lighted apartment. A cheerful-looking matron 
arose as we entered, and with a smile, and a few words 
to the doctor, left the room. I then for the first time 
noticed, seated upon a low chair by the window, and 
almost hidden by the flowering plants, the figure of a 
lady completely enveloped in the folds of a large black 
veil or mantle. Twice the doctor spoke to her before 
he won from her tho slightest acknowledgment of our 
presence. When at length she gave heed to him, it was 
only to put back for a moment the folds of the enshrond- 
ing veil, and turn upon us a countenance, the exceeding 
pallor of which —_. the large black eyes look almost 
ghastly. For an instant she bent upon Arnold a glance, 
the great mournfulness of which I shall never torget, 
then drawing the veil more closely about her, again 
bowed her head upon her hands, and appeared entirely 
to forget us. 
Wondering that Arnold did not address her, I turned 
towards him, when, to my intense surprise, | found him 
leaning heavily against the wall, the doctor supporting 
him with one hand, whilst with the other he held to 
his nostrils a bottle of strong salts. Offering my arm, 
we led him from the room. 
It was not until late in the evening, when old Jupe 
had carried away the remains of our supper, and left us 
to our wine and friendly pipes, that Arnold told me his 
story, which J shall tell as nearly as possible in his own 
words, 
“You may remember, Laurence, my showing you, 
when at college, the miniature portrait of a very beau- 
tiful child, whom J jestingly called my little sweetheart. 
Ah! I could jest about her then, for she was at that 
time but ten years of age, and nothing more to methan 





and plaything of the many happy daye I had spent at 
his house in the village. 

“You know that after I left colloge I went abroad, 
spending two years in travel, then, deciding to study 
medicine in Paris, I spent four other years in the study 
and initiatory practice of my profession. At tho ond of 
that time I returned to America, to take charge of my 
property, and, if advisable, to settle down as a physician 
in my native country. 

“ After a six year’s absence T returned to find my 
little sweetheart a blooming maiden of sixteen. Ne 
I tell you that the fancy of my boyhood soon developed 
into the love of my haere, Boag A worshipped Millicent 
Evlyn with an intensity of passion which [ had never 
dreamed myself capable of P 

“T thought that she returned my affection; but sho 
was so very young, that I feared to startle her witha 
declaration of my feelings; and thas I allowed the days 
to glide into weeks, and the weeks into months, through 
the whole of that delicious summor—too happy to bo 
wise, Late in the summer, an elder sister of Millicent’s 
returned home, after a long residence with some rela- 
tives in the north. She, too, was a beautiful girl, but 
the entire opposite of her sister in every respect. 

“ Business of importance called me to New Orleans 
in the month of October. On my return to Lynn, I 
found a stranger domesticated in the house of Judgo 
Evlyn, Staunton was a man eminently calculated to 
excite the admiration of all, and to awaken the feelings 
of intense jealousy which i immediately felt towards 
him. Handsome, talented, and agreeable, a Northerner 
by birth, and a lawyer -by profession, he was a gentle. 
man in every sense of the word; and I can scarcely ox- 
press to you my satisfaction upon seeing, by the direc- 
tion of his attentions, and the blushes of the gentle 
Lucy, that it was the elder sister whose magnetism had 
drawn him to our little village. I soon learned that 
they had been betrothed lovers for one year. He was 
with difficulty persuaded to remain in Lynn, and com- 
mence the practice of law under the auspices of his 
future father-in-law. 

“The wedding was set for the following June, so that 
Lacy might spend her honeymoon with her friends in 
the north; and Staunton taking an office near mine in 
the village, I induced him to make my house his homo 
for the winter. 

“ It was about the Christmas holidays, I think, that I 
first began to be annoyed at Millicent’s excessive fond- 
ness for her ‘ brother Everurd,’ as she called him, 
Ardent and impulsive by nature, she had never been 
subjected to the slightest restraint, and now threw her- 
self with the utmost abandonment into the enjoyment 
of the society of one in every way so congenial to her. 
At his suggestion she resumed the practice of her music 
and painting, which had been almost entirely given up 
since her sister’s arrival at home; and, by his request, 
devoted several hours a day to pursuing a course of 
reading which he had marked out for her. Evening 
after evening she drew him away from the side of his 
betrothed, to accompany her piano with his violin, or to 
join his rich voice with hers in tho execution of some 
difficult duet; or there was a passage of some favourite 
author to be discussed, or questionings as to the dis- 
»08al of the light and shade in a new picture; until J 
coal at last to wonder that the father and sister should 
be so blind to the danger into which the thoughtless 
girl was rushing. 

“But Lucy, naturally of a gentle, yielding disposi- 
tion, was too much caeaalel to giving up her own 
will to that of her apetiens sister, to think of demur- 
ring at this monopoly of her lover; besides, at this 
time she was generally occupied with some picee of fino 
needlework, and was entirely content to draw her candle- 
stand towards the fire, and join in the sober chat of her 
father and myself. Often have I seen her raise her blue 
eyes aud glanco with a loving smile towards the musi- 
cians, then turn to her father, and say that she was ver 
happy that Everard had some one to sympathise w ith 
him in his excessive fondness for music, as she had so 
frequently regretted for his sake that she herself wag 
not musical, 

*1t was this time, of all others, that I chose for de- 
claring my love to Millicent. I might have known 
better, but I did not; and my mortilication was intense 
upon being dismissed, with a laughing injunction not 
to talk nonsense, as one pair of turtle-doves was quite 
sufficient for one house. 
“ Por weeks I struggled with a heavy presentiment of 
coming ill. I tried to persuade myself that I was jea- 
lous, that there was no real danger that Millicent would 
lose her heart to her sister's lover. Yet when | sawthe 
black eyes gleam, and the colour deepen at his sudden 
approach, and marked her eager yielding of obedience 
to him—yielding never to anolher—my heart misgave 
me. 
* All this time Everard was most sincere in his at- 
tachment to his betrothed, and most affectionate in his 
treatment of her; and it was the certainty I felt of lis 
never having harboured one disloyal thought towards 
her, and the knowledge [ hiad of the perfect trast which 
she reposed in him, that sealed my lips upon this sub- 
ject in my otherwise confidential intercourse with him. 
* The day so ardently desired by at least two of our 
rty—the day which made Lucy Eylyn a wife—at 
ength arrived. Millicent and I officiated as 
and immediately after the ceremony the whole bridal 
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the happiest of my life. Staunton had eyes and ears 
for no one but his newly-made wife, and Millicent, in 
the crowds of admirers which her wit and beauty drow 
around her wherever we halted, seemed to lose her de- 
sire for the admiration of her brother Everard. I was 
her cavalier par excellence, and again my hopes rose 
buoyantly, as she treated me with an affectionate fami- 
liarity, whieh, as she was well aware of my feelings to- 
wards her, I thought must mean encouragement. 

“ Early in September we returned to Lynn, and the 
young couple, after a short visit to the paternal man- 
sion, went to housekeeping, as Everard, with true north- 
ern independence, di finding a home in the house 
of his father-in-law. i who on her return 
home had resumed all her interest in, and fondness for 
the society of her sister’s husband, strenuously o sed 
this measure; but she was for once overruled. oped 
great things from this arrangement, but was doomed 
to disappointment, as evening after evening found the 
old judge seated by his daughter’s fireside, whilst Mil- 
licent, whose piano and guitar had been sent down to 
adorn the cottage parlour, discoursed sweet music to all 
hearts but mine. 

“ Thus the winter wore on, and although I was the 
avowed suitor of Millicent, with her father’s consent, I 
seemed no nearer the fruition of my hopes than I had 
been on the previous year, when all looked so dark and 
forbidding. 

“It was in the month of Feb ,» and wo were 
having very cold weather for us, when one morning, as 
I was sitting by my office fire, old Doctor Anthon, with 
whom I was in partnership, entered in great haste, say- 
ing that Stannton had been thrown from his horse and 
dreadfully injured. Seizing a emall case of instruments, 
wo hastened to the cottage, and found him very seriously 
injured, and quite insensible. A very critical operation 
had to be performed upon his head ; and we had finished 
that successfully, and without arousing him, and were 
about to set an arm which had been broken, when the 
door was thrown violently open, and Millicent, in her 
morning wrapper, without bonnet or shawl, and her 
long hair escaped from its comb, and falling about her 
shoulders, rushed in, and pushing away her sister, who 
was kneeling by the side of her unconscious hushand, 
seized the uninjured hand, exclaiming, ‘Not dead! 
Everard! Everard! my love, my life, awake! It is 
Millicent who calls; Millicent, who loves you better 
than her life! Arouse, Everard, my darling! Oh, he is 
indeed dead—dead !’ And, with a wild shrick, she sank 
senseless upon the floor. 

“ All was now confusion. I dared not let go my hold 
upon the half-bandaged arm—indeed, so stupified was 
I with horror at this dreadful scene, that I doubt if I 
could have stirred. Doctor Anthon, with the help of a 
servant, lifted the unhappy girl, and carried her from 
the room, whilst Lucy, the insulted wife, coming to my 
sido, took her husband’s arm in the position which she 
had seen Doctor Anthon holding it, and with perfect 
calmness desired me to finish the operation. At this 
moment Everard, for the first time, opened his eyes, 
and, after one surprised glance at his arm, seemed to 
understand his situation. Then perceiving the occupa- 
tion of his wife, he said, ‘ You should not be doing that, 
love. Where is Doctor Anthon ?’ 

“ Lucy, upon hearing the tones of that well-beloved 
voice, which she had thought hushed for ever, sank 
sobbing by his side, and, upon the entrance of Doctor 
Anthon, was removed to her chamber, where the shock 
of beholding her husband brought into the house dead, 
as sho had supposed him to be, the distressing scene 
which Millicent had enacted in her presence, the 
restraint which she had imposed upon her own feelings, 
and the great joy of her husband's recovery, acting upon 
a naturally delicate constitution, brought on a violent 
fit of hysterin, in which she gave premature birth to a 
child, which breathed a few gasping breaths, then closed 
its little eyes for ever upon this wicked world. Everard, 
who would not be denied, had been removed to a couch 
in his wifo’s room, and it was a sad —_ to see him 

ressing his quivering lips upon the little dead face of 
Ris child. We were entirely unable to combat the fever 
which in the mother’s case set in, and in a few hours 
she was delirious. Then all her ravings were of the 
dreadful secret she had just discovered, of her sister's 
love for her husband. 

“ At first Everard could not understand it, but when 
he observed our conscious looks, he insisted upon being 
informed as to the cause; and his horror and disgust at 
the tidings would have convinced us—had we before 
doubted—of his perfect unconsciousness of the exist- 
ence in Millicent’s heart of any such feeling towards 
himself. os 

“ It was a pitifal sight to behold the girlish ~~ of 
tho young wite writhing in agony, the fair face flushed 
with fever, and the blue eyes glaring with delirium, as 
she would wildly exclaim, ‘Take her away—take her 
away! He is my husband—mine! O, Millicent, wicked 
girl!’ Or changing her tone to one of loving entreaty, 
would recall somo happy incident of their past life, and 
beg him, by its memory, to send Millicent away, for 
that her black eyes were burning out her heart. 

“ Words cannot paint the agony of the unhappy hus- 
band, as bending over her he strove to hush her ravings 
by endearing caresses, and assurances of his unchang- 
ing love. Nor that of the wretched girl, who, crouch- 
ing by her sister's door, refused to be removed, her eyes 
distended with horror, and her pallid cheeks and lips 








bearing silent witness to the grief which she endured 
in view of the suffering she had caused. And thus the 
hours wore on for three dreadful days and nights. On 
the morning of the fourth day the fever abated, and 
consciousness was restored to our patient ; but the strain 
upon her delicate constitution had been too severe, and 
she sank rapidly away, and at sunset died in her hus- 
band’s arms, her last words full of love for him. Milli- 
cent was borne raving from the room, and in this state 
was conveyed to her — by-the heart-broken father, 
whilst Staunton knelt for hours in unutterable grief by 
the couch which contained all that remained to him of 
his brief dream of happiness. 

“ As for myself, after assisting in placing Millicent in 
her father’s carriage, I mounted my horse, and rode 
rapidly home. Feeling very ill, I immediatcly sought 
= chamber, and threw myself upon my couch, from 
which I did not arise for weeks. The fatigue and ex- 
citement of the past four days, together with total neg- 
lect of food and sleep, resulted in fever of a malignant 
type, and for some days my life was despaired of. 
During the time when I lay so ill, the last sad rites were 
performed for the dead wife; the cottage closed, and 
after a brief farewell to his father-in-law and myself, 
Staunton went abroad, where he has ever since re- 
mained. 

“Millicent sank into a melancholy from which 
nothing could arouse her. In this state she continued 
for nearly a year, refusing to leave her room, or to see 
anyone, excepting her father. As the month of February 
drew near, her symptoms became alarming, and on 
the anniversary of the night of her sister’s death, she 
was detected in an attempt upon her own life. The 
certainty of the total wreck of his darling’s mind 
was one feather’s weight too much upon the already 
overburdened heart of the poor old father, and ho 
sank beneath it, dying with his hand in mine, and 
leaving me the sole charge of Millicent, with instruc- 
tions to have her removed to the asylum, and placed 
under the treatment of Doctor Hunt, if I thought best. 
It was a fearful legacy, a woman whom I had thought 
to call my wife, insane through her guilty love for 
another, and liable at any time to kill herself! Do you 
blame me that I thought it best immediately to carry 
out her father’s instructions ?” 

« * * * * 


One year later I received a letter from my friend, 
written just before sailing from New York, telling me 
that the spring flowers were blooming upon the grave 
of Millicent. 








MY DARLINGS. 


Wuen steps are hurying homeward, 
And night the world o’erspreads, 
And I see at the open windows 
The shining of little heads, 
I think of you, my darlings, 
In your low and lonesome beds, 


And when the latch is lifted, 
And I hear the voices glad, 

I feel my arms more empty, 
My heart more widely sad, 

For we measure dearth of blessings 
By the blessings we have had, 


But sometimes in sweet visions 
My faith to sight expands, 

And with my babes in his bosom, 
My Lord before me stands, 

And I feel on my head, bowed lowly, 
The touches of little hands, 


Then pain is lost in patience, 
And tears no longer flow; 
They are only dead to the sorrow 
And sin of life, I know; 
For if they were not immortal, 
My love would make them so. 
Axicr Cary, 








A FASCINATING LION, 


Asout thirty years ago, says Jules Gerard, the great 
lion-hunter, a young man named Seghir, belonging to 
the tribe of Amamera, established in the Aures moun- 
tains, fell in love with a young lady, who had been re- 
fused to him by the father on account of his poverty. 
The young people, however, were much attached to 
each other, and one fine evening the girl ran away with 
her lover. The distance being considerable between 
the two douars, and the road extremely perilous, Seghir 
had armed himself from head to foot. Already the 
most dangerous part of the road had been cleared, and 
they were beginning to hear the dogs of the douar 
towards which they were rapidly advancing, when all at 
once a lion, who till that moment had lain concealed 
behind the bushes, rose and walked straight towards 
them. The young girl shricked so fearfully, that her 
cries were heard by the people in the tents; and several 
of the men immediately seized their arms, and rushed 
out to the rescue. When they reached the spot, to 
which they w®re directed by the screams of the young 








maiden, they saw the lion walking slowly a few paces in 
front of Seghir, with his eyes steadfastly fixed upon 
him, and leading him thus towards tho forest. The 
young girl did all she could to prevent her lover follow- 
ing the lion, or induce him to let go his hold of her- 
self; but it wasin vain. He kept dragging her on, in 
spite of all her efforts, saying—“ Come, my beloved, 
come; our master will have it so—we must go!” “ But 
your weapons!” she cried; “ what are they good for, if 
not to save me?” ‘ Weapons! I have none,” answered 
the fascinated wretch. ‘“ Great lord, believe her not— 
she lies. J am pear unarmed, and will follow you 
wherever you will!” At this moment the Arabs—eiglit 
or ten in number—who had come to the rescue of the 
unfortunate couple, perceiving that the lion would very 
soon .=have them in the forest, fired every one of them 
upon him; but on finding that he did not fall, they took 
to their heels. The lion sprang upon Seghir, and with 
one bound crushed him to the earth, smashing his head 
at a bite; after which he laid down by the side of tho 
young girl, placing his huge paws upon her knees. Tho 
Arabs now finding that the lion did not condescend to 
pursue them, took courage and returned, and having 
reloaded their guns, prepared again to fire; but being 
afraid of killing the girl, they told her to try to get a 
little way from the lion, which he allowed her to do, 
without ever losing sight of hér. The moment the guns 
of the Arabs were levelled at him, the lion sprang into 
the midst of them, seized one with his teeth, and two 
others with his claws, dragging them together, so as to 
make, as it were, one bundle; then, placing under him 
that mass of palpitating flesh, he instantly smashed the 
three heads, as he had done that of Seghir. Those who 
escaped ran to the douar, and told the story; but no 
one was bold enough to return for another attack. Te 
lion then carried the woman into the forest. Next day 
they came to carry away the bodies of the four men; as 
to the young girl, nothing was found but her hair, her 
feet, and her clothes. Is it true that the lion has the 
power of fascination over weak organisations? All | 
can say is, that the Arabs answer in the affirmative, and 
give numerous examples. 








THE OTHER WORLDS. 


For more than a century astronomers have been arguing 
the question—whether or not the planets are inhabited. 
The latest controversy on the subject has been be- 
tween Dr. Whewell and Sir David Brewster, both 
eminent scientific men, and their elaborate theories 
leave the great problem jut as they found it. All the 
information which science affords on the subject-is, in 
truth, purely negative. Itis clear enough that beings con- 
stituted as we are, could not exist for an instant on Mer- 
cury, which, from its proximity to the sun, must havo a 
climate as hot as that of the crater of a volcano; nor on 
Neptune—on the outermost verge of the planetary 
domain—which receives 784 times less heat and light 
than this pleasant little orb whose course is through 
the temperate zone of the solar system. In Mercury or 
Venus we should combust; in Neptune be turned into 
adamantine statues by the unspeakable cold. Nor is 
there an intermediate planet that would be tolerable to 
our constitutions. Yet it by no means follows that they 
are therefore unpeopled. When we consider that space 
has more stars than the earth has pebbles, and that our 
star is a very small concern as to size, when compared 
with many others of the planetary family, to say nothing 
of the incomputable milhons of orbs beyond the confines 
of our little group, it seems not improbable t!:at they 
too may have forms of life adapted to their peculiari- 
ties, and that all the glorious floating worlds we see 
ew in the boundless Pacific above us may be in- 
ited. 

But there are no sufficient data from which to argue 
convincingly one way or the other. Dr. Whewell, in his 
“Essay on the Plurality of Worlds,” proves nothing. 
His theory of the inhabitability of the planets, and his 
speculations as to the orders of beings by which they 
may be occupied, are ingenious and plausible—but the 
are not positive philosophy; while, on the other hand, 
the rejoinder of Sir David Brewster is more remarkable 
for its asperity than its logic. 

‘0 argue questions which can never be set at rest, is 
waste of time. Some of us may suppose that every 
twinkler of the skies teems with organic life—others, 
that this infinitesimal portion of the universe called 
Earth, is the one favoured orb among the innumerable 
starry hosts, that is not barren, silent, lifeless. But as 
it is not given to us to know which of the two supposi- 
tions comes nearest to the truth, the less we ulate 
on the subject the better. It is sufficient that Wisdom 
and Beneticence, which cannot be measured or con- 
ceived of by our purblind intelligence, has ordered all 
things for the best. To insist that life pervades all the 
worlds, or, on the other hand, that it is confined to one, 
is to assume that we, who cannot even comprehend our 
insignificant selves, are competent, in the eae of all 
data, to say what God has done in his capacity of 
Creator, throughout the infinite realms of space. Could 
pperemenen be carried further? As far as science will 
give us light, we may legitimately pursue our inquiries ; 
but there are mysteries which its brightest beams can 
never penetrate—secrets of Ommnipotence which it is 
not intended that the wisest of us should attempt to 
expound, 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 


OR, SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE HOUR OF RETRIBUTION, 


Bra. O thou foul thief, where hast thou stow’d my daughter ? 
Damn’ d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her. 


Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell! 
SHAKESPEARE, 


Lost, indeed—lost beyond earthly redemption, Hallet | p 


stood in the presence of his well-beloved child, now 
William Doran’s, the gambler’s and blackleg’s wife— 
worse, too, than these, but Hallet did not then know it. 

They were residing in an apartment on the entresol, 
or between the shop and first-floor of a large house in 
the Rue Trouchet, near the Madeleine, Paris. 

Rose, who really loved her father, and who thought 
that Doran had written to tell him of their flight, rose 
with alacrity to meet him. Believing that on the receipt 
of the other’s letter, he had hastened to see her— 
ignorant of half the thoughts in her father’s heart— 
thoughts, however biassed, which had only had her 
happiness in view—and thinking that her marriage 
with Doran would not much displease him, she ad- 
vanced with joy to greet him. 

Not so Doran ; he knew what a stormy one this meet- 
ing must prove, and, seeing no way of escape, he shrank 
back, pale and guilty. He knew himself, and how un- 
worthy he was of the love of any honest girl., 

Lever would have left Hallet at the door, intending 
to see Doran alone, but Hallet implored him to accom- 

any him, and trying as the scene was likely to be to 
his feelings, he at once consented when the request was 
put to him— 

“ For Rose’s sake, to see what can be done for her.” 

The last thought in Doran’s mind was to see Hallet 
and Lever together. It perplexed and troubled him 
beyond even the power of concealing his annoyance. 

“ And what brings Mr. Lever to my apartment?” he 
coldly said. . 

“ By my request,” answered Hallet, at the same time 
pushing back Rose. i 

“ Unwillingly, I assure you,” uttered Lever, looking 
Doran full in his eyes, but avoiding evena glance nt 
the face which possessed such charms even yet for him 
— unwillingly,” he continued, “ for our day of reckon- 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGERS IN THE OMNIBUS, 


Doran advanced hastily towards him. 

“I fear you not,” said Lever, standing firmly before 
him ; “though ’tis known how well and surely you 
Surike, 

Doran tottered; where he had so recentl 
down Lever, there was nothing in those wor 
him turn so pale. 

“T despise you!” dropped from his white lips, as he 
turned towards Hallet. 

“‘ And you,” he said, addressing him; “do you come 
here as friend or enemy? ‘The latter, I presume, by 
your companion, for there can be nothing in common 
between Mr. Lever and myself.” 

“You say truly,” fell from Lever. Doran turned 
aside, there was something choking him, which im- 
peded the angry questions he would otherwise have 

t 


stricken 
to make 


ut. 

Rose burst into tears when her father repulsed her, 
and there he stood, like one suddenly stricken with 
oe = for the eyes followed his child, but they had no 
speculation in them, they were ooking upon vacancy— 
a vacant home and heart, which a full coflin had lett 
tenantless. 

He was dreaming ; and so fixed was his inward look, 
that the actors in that room seemed to him as if a 
sudden spell had fallen upon, and turned them to sta- 
tues. 

It was Hallet’s hour of retribution fully arrived; he 
had sown the storm and was reaping the whirlwind— 
where he had sinned there was he punished. He had 


in guilt. He had lured him on, long ministering to his 
passion for revenge on those who had injured him 
—sorry revenge against himself—and now his bad deeds 
stood embodied before him in the ruin of his child, 
even though a wife. 
Hallet stood dreaming, and so painfully present was 
the past with him, that all retrograded, and he knelt a 
boy at his mother’s knee, for that man of many sins 
had possessed a mother—not the mere animal parent to 
give him birth alone, but a true mother—one at whose 
nee he had knelt at night, to offer up a lisping prayer 
to God, to bless, and make him a soak alin. This man, 
hoary in sin, had prayed, and now he recollected every 
word of the supplication, and his lips muttered it. Was 
he going mad, or becoming an idiot ?—Neither; it was 
only the certain and unfailing retribution of Heaven 
overtaking him, showing him what he had been, might 
have become, and what he was. 
He recollected a day when he had robbed a bird of 
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found Doran with unstained hands, he had steeped them | h: 
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merry, careless schoolboy, going home for the holidays. 

Another step—a light-hearted clerk, respected by all, 
and returning home briskly, for that da lis employers 
had praised his industry and talent, and increased his 
salary, so that he might now marry. 

Marry! no wonder he walked on so lightly, humming 
for joy. His crown of happiness had come; he could 
call the girl he loved his! Step slowly, memory, you 
walk on flowers ; but, like those pretty things, too often 
there are thorns beneath. Step gently on now, happi- 
nese is at its height; like a full-blown rose, it can but 
ade. 

Ho is husband—father—Roeo is in his arms; and, ns 
he hugs the pretty child to his bosom, he looks down in 
agony at a still face on its pillow, one which never be- 
fore looked cold and still when ho smiled. He strains 
his little Rose to his bosom, and vows to watch over, 
guide aright, guard and keep her from harm. 

He vowed it on the grave of his dead wife; and now 
their child stands shrinking before him, the felon’s 
wife—the once honest man mace a felon by himself, 
and now the destroyer of his child! The retribution 
was very dreadful; no wonder he stood statue-like—it 
choked his breathing. 

* Rose,” he cried, at length, roused from the painful 
vision to the terrible reality—“ » you cannot remain 
with that man; do you know what he is?” 

‘My husband!” was the answer. Sho had gained 
courage, during his mental review, to defend her choice ; 
she recollected what her fathor was, and that nerved 
er. 

Then, too, Lever’s presence armed her; sho would 
not allow him to see her quail, tremble, or deny her 
right to love where she had chosen. At that moment, 
when forced to admit his superior claim to esteem when 
compared with her husband’s, she hated him with a 
woman’s waywardness, for having dared to love her. 
“Wretched girl!” exclaimed Hallet, “You have 
linked your fate to a felon!” 
“You—you made him so!” 
an accusing finger, and pointing to her father. 
who should have shielded, protected him, you led, drove, 
lured him into crime. I saw it all, and vainly endea- 
voured to save him.” 

Hallet strove to speak, but the 
7 learn courage in defence of 
ove. 

“ Say no more, father!” sho cried, clinging to Doran's 
arm, who spoke not, but looked with proud, defiant 
triumph from Hallet to Lever. 
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her young, and how the poor parents mourned and pur- 
sued him as he bore off their treasures in triumph. 
And now he was gazing with bleeding heart at his own 





ing had better have Leen aloue.” 


rifled heme, Then memory stepped on—he was a} 


“Say no more, father!” she hastily continued ; “ you 
made him a felou—the felon’s child has married him!” 

The burning tears of mingled anger and shamo 
coursed one another down her checks, 
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Hallet seemed crashed by this last accusation; his 
head dropped on his breast, as he elid down on a chair 
and sighed heavily, 

Lever felt deeply for the man; bad as he was, idola- 
try for his child had tempted han to error; he had 
become a criminal only to enrich her.” 

* Rose,” he said, “ hear me!” 

“I command you to be silent, Rose,” said her hus- 
band ; “that fellow is your worst enemy, and mine!” 

* Not yet, William Doran!” amswered Lever, delibe- 
rately advancing towards him; “not till I arraign 
you before the bar of justiee for aa atéempted murder 
and robbery. But f are wrong,” he quicil | 
gazing on the other's blanehing too, * should be no 
enemy, but your best friend, te save you, by so doing 
from heavier crimes—tf they are wot already com- 
mitted!” 

Ho fixed a firm and searching gazo on Doran as he 
epoxe, 

Excessive danger will make even cowards defond 
themselves, Doran was no coward, but keen alarm 
made him daring. 

“What do you mean ?” he asked, advancing, pushin, 
Rose aside as he did so; but he pk nes look his = 
tagonist boldly in the face. 

“That you,” responded Lever, “ it was who 
struck me down in Hallet’s age—(ah! you thought 
1 did not know you robbed mo of the poe! 


book I had so hardly wom—my father’s!’ 

“He? her” ps Posie Hallet springing up at these 
words, forgetting everything at that moment except the 
irretrievable loss of the book. “ Cheated of my 
child’s love, robbed of my wealth, by him!” 

The thoughts gave him strength ; he seemed ready 
to spring upon the other and tear him, like some beast 
o! prey. 

“Tis false!” articulated Doran—“ false and base os 
your own foul heart ; you would ruin me, if you eould, 
in the esteem of her who despised you!” 

“That none can accomplish, William,” whi the 
wife, looking the love and confidenco she felt im the face 
hanging over her. “Whatever you have been, the 
have made you; what you will be, your owm heart wil 
make you.” 

* Rose—Rose, have a care!” involuntarily exclaimed 
Lever; an irrepressible feeling and impulse dictated 
the implied accusation—“ have a care, lean not too 
closely to him, there may be blood on his hand!” 

Doran staggered, as if he were on the point of faint- 
ing. 

** Foar them not,” uttered Rose ; innocence she knew 
might stagger beneath so overwhelming a charge, 
though only implied. “ Let malevolence say what it 
may; prove them what they are, by your future conduct.” 

She united father and lover in one feeling of bitter 
contempt, as she clung to her husband. 

“ But the pocket-book ?” gasped Hallet—his cupidity 
had gained the ascendant. “ Has he the pocket-book ?” 

“Tle had,” answered Lever, “ for’twas Re who robbed, 
and thought he had silenced my tongue for ever against 
acousing him!” 

* We cannot put my father forth,” said Rose, address- 
ing her husband, “ so let us go, William; ’tis not fitting 
that your wife should hear those false and bitter allo- 
gations against you. Father,” she added, advancing to- 
wards him with open palm, which he pushed aside, in 
his endeavour to seize Doran; but she stood between 
them—* Father,” she said, “ go, and let there be peace 
between us; go, and take that cruel man away;” she 
pointed to Lever. “I saved him; bid him be mindful 
of taal forget mo ; all L ask of his malevolence is for- 
rotfulness.’ 

a But the book, Rose—the book!’ cried Tallet. 

* Rose, as Heaven hears me, I speak the truth!” ex- 
claimed Lever. ‘Ask him to give me the proofs of my 
father's honesty—I only ask that—they are in that book ; 
it is valueless to him now, if he stole it from cupidity; 
for Houghton, whe would have paid largely for it, is a 
bankrupt, and in prison on a charge of murder, never 
committed by him.” 

But, before she could reply, the door of an inner 
room opened beneath Doran’s impatient hand, and 
dragging, rather than leading, Rose within, he closed 
it upon them. 

The others heard the bolt drawn against their pur- 
suit. 

* Wo will wait here and watch,” whispered Tallet ; 
“they must return; we will be patient and wary; we 
will force that pocket-book from him. Why did you not 
tell me that he was the thief? You shall have all the 

ypers, but I will keep the book. Houghton cannot 
o convicted; he will pay largely for it—we will share 
all!” 

Ifallet laughed; he had forgotten all—his own 
sorrowful reminiscences—his repentance—Rose—her 
mother—all save his love of gold, however gotten. 
for him there never could be real coutrilion or refor- 
mation; so long as the earth’s bowels contained a grain 
of gold, through all scum and dross he wonld toil to 
obtain it. 

Lever gazed at him, and read the man at a glance— 
bad, irretrievably bad. ILowever, they could not part 
company yet: both had need of mutual help. Long 
they waited—called—endeavoured to bring the others 
to a parley. 

Sidon: ¢, utter silence. 

At leusth, Lever determined to go below to the con- 


“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATE 








cierge, or door-keeper, and make some inquiries about 
the position of the rooms. 

His fear was confirmed; there was a door, locked on 
Doran’s side, separating their apartment from a larger 
one, of which it forme’ a portion, and tho other being 
unoccupied, they had doubtless descended thus, for the 
woman had seen them pass through the gate. They 
had left their luggage, of necessity, but the hurry of 
their flight from London made that of small import- 
ance ; and, whatever it was, the woman had no right to 
give it up or touch it, as the rooms had been paid for 
in advance. 

Again Hallet and Lever started upon their search, 
but the task was a more difficult one now. Of course, 
Doran and Rose would be doubly cautious. 

Hallet was more like some wild beast secking its 
Brey than a father endeavouring to discover a lost child, 
othing is so debasing as the inordinate love of gold. 

People think that it is the easiest thing imaginable, 
in France, to find out a person’s address. It certainly 
ig more facile than in England—thanks to the fact, that 
you know not there whether your dearest friend is not 
@ seerct agent of police, ready to be you. We are 
not yet quite so advanced. Nevertheless, those who 
wish to coneeal themselves may succeed im doing so 
even there; and thus it happened that Doran and his 
luckless wife were lost to the two others’ keenest re- 
search for weeks. 

oran’s object in marrying Rose had been quite de- 
feated by the strange connection now existing between 
her father and Lever, and the poor girl found her hopes 
one by ono forsaking her, of reforming her now despe- 
rate husband. What, perhaps, was worse than all else 
to her, was his growmg unkindness; she had sacrificed 
so much for him. could she do? Not forsake 
him, assuredly; and yet she was forced to admit, 
with bitter tears, that he was living a worso life in 
Paris, and in fellowship with more desperate men, than 
in London, 

A month Hallet and Lever had spent in vainly seeking 
them, and feeling convinced that they must either have 
quitted Paris for London, or elscwhere, the two men, so 
strangely united in one fate, had determined upon 
leaving for town. ‘The day before doing so, they, who 
had disguised themselves most effectually, in order to 
pursue their search with a better chance of success, had 
taken their places in an omnibus, and were seated near 
the door, There, as when walking the streets of Paris, 
they eagerly scanned every face both in the vehicle and 
on the route. This mode of travelling about seemed 
a good one to them, as it gave them a double chance of 
meeting with or seeing those they sought. 

There were still some places vacant in the omnibus, 
and Hallet had just whispered to Lever that the face of 
a man seated near the top, with huge whiskers, bushy 
hair, and a small portmanteau on the seat behind him, 
was familiar to him, when another person hailed the 
conductor. 

This latter was a man so tall in stature, that, once 
beheld, he could scarcely be mistaken; though it was 
still the earlier part of the year, the new-comer made 
his appearance even more remarkable, by wearing a 
white top-coat and white hat. 

“JT know him well,” whispered THallet, at the same 
time brushing his thick white wig over his face, and 
holding a handkerchief to his cheek, as if suffering 
from pain. 

The man whom Tfallet had first noticed, and the new 
arrival, sat side by side, for the tall one slid into a place 
next to the other, 

Hallet and Lever watched them closely; one of those 
strange presentiments we often feel creeping over us 
impelled them to do so. Perhaps there is no one thing 
so foolish, as to talk confidentially in any public place, 
even if done in a foreign tongue; because, as we are 
masters of it, some one present is almost certain to be 
80, too. 

For a moment the two men looked hesitatingly at 
one another. 

“1 thought it must bo you!” uttered the owner of 
the small portmanteau, addressing the tall man in 
white. oe o one could dress and look like you in 
height. 

For sont? moments they conversed in a low tona, and 
then, as if unsuspicions of eaves-droppers, or with the 
reckless carelessness of men ever in danger, they forgot 
to be cautions. 

“ And where are you off to, now?” asked the tall 
man, 

“ ‘To London ; I must be there by Tuesday ona matter 
of business,” answered the man of the valise; “and, 
by Jove! it will not be my fault if that fellow Doran 
don’t sing small !”’ 

It will easily be imagined how the two others listened 
eagerly to this indisereet conversation in a public con- 
veyanee. But the shorter of the two men seemed too 
much excited to be prudent. 

It will not appear an exaggerated picture to pourtray 
men speaking, even of aflairs the most secret, in a 
foreign country, in a public carriage, in their own 
tongue. All who have travelled must be aware how 
slrangely indiscreet persons are in public, quite forget- 
ting that a knowledge of languages is now one of the 
actually necessary branches of education, and no one is 

safe in speaking of private matters publicly, be the 
tongue what it may. ‘Those two men, however, seemed 
totally to overlook this fact; they merely glanced round 
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at a posse of ladies seated near them, evidently French, 
and overlooked the old man with long white hair, and 
the tooth-ache, together with his neighbour wearing a 
long beard and moustache. 

Neither Lever nor Hallet now exchanged a word— 
only a significant glance passed between them. 

“To think of that fellow Doran,” continued the ex. 
cited man with the valise—* to think of his kicking me 
down-stairs, and telling me he would hand me over to 
the gensdarmeés, as they call their police in this cursed 
country !” 

* Don’t like Franco—eh ?” was the question. 

* Like it ? why, I never was in such a hole of a place 
as this Paris—a fellow might starve here! You sit 
down at a table, thinking to show them a little first-rate 
play, and, by Jove! before a wink of the eye, all the 
shine is taken out of you by a fellow im big black 
whiskers and beard, like our friend yonder, at the 
door” (he alluded to Lever), “who knows twice’ as 
aon 2 you do, and makes you shut up, like a mere 
child! 

“But what about Doran ??” 

(How Hallet and Lever blessed the tall man in white 

for his question! 
“Well, you see, I was going along tho Boulevart 
Montmartre, when I saw one of the prettiest creatures 
tripping along—a veal English girl. I saw at a glance 
that she was none of your wishy-washy, affeeted I'rench 
madames ; she was hurrying, as if afraid of being alone. 
After her I went, offered my arm, was sent to the 
right-about im no time; but an Hnglishman ain’t re- 
pulsed by one coy look or word. I persisted—she grew 
indignant—called a fiacre—jumped im. I took a cab, 
and followed at a respectful distance to the Cité Ber- 
gére. I made the fellow keep round the corner when I 
saw where she had pulled up—got out, watched the 
empty fiacre drive away, so knew I had caged my bird. 
Them porters at the doors in Paris never understand 
our English names; so up I go—ask for Madam (they’re 
all * madams’ in Paris)—‘* Madam 7 I tumbled alot 
of letters together between my tongue and teeth, the 
devil himself eouldn’t have made out a name. 

“*Oni, oui? said the portoress, * Madame Durant— 
second floor—right hand. 

“Up I mounted, rang a bell, my beauty answered it, 
and in I walked—she screamed—but I ain’t a man to 
be afraid of a little musie of that sort; so I told her 
how much I loved her! Then sle began talking big 
about my impertinence to a married woman; at which 
I laughed; and, after a bit of a scuffle, got hold of her 
hand, she singing out ajl the while, when a confounded 
key ~_ heard in the door on the landing—a man en- 
tered! 

“ ¢ William!’ she screamed, getting away from me, 
and springing towards him—‘ William, protect me from 
this man! 

** By the Lord Harry,” continued the speaker, “’twas 
William Doran—you know Doran ?” 

* A sneak of a fellaw, not half game; all right at 
night, and snivelling like a monk in the morning. Hoe 
seemed to live with the gallows always in sight.” 

It'll be odd if I don’t make him see it a bit nearer 
than in fancy,” added the other. 

. * You don’t say so!” was the ejaculation, in a lower 
coy. 

ey do, though. When the girl,” he resumed, “ who 
called herself his wife had uttered the words I have 
repeated, Doran called me by name, and demanded why 
I was there? Well, from one word we got to another, 
and not wishing to have a row and police, for private 
reasons, I was going quietly out of the door, wheu the 
cowardly rascal shoved me down a whole flight of 
stairs !” 

“No bones broken?” laughed the other. “ You are 
always getting into trouble about some woman or 
melon: F 

* Tt’ll be the worst day’s work William Doran ever 
did !’? continued the other, between his set teeth—“ the 
very worst; he might have been civil to a friend. I'd 
have apologised when I saw who the girl was; but, as 
it is, the hussey shall come and pray to me, now. I 
know a trick to make her. Houghton, the banker, will 
be tried for the murder of Cruise on Tuesday. I'll be 
there, and tell who was in the room, and who struck 
the blow. I will, by heavens! if I swing for it!” 

Lever had torn a leaf from his pocket-book, and, 
scribbling something hastily on it, passed it to Hallet, 
unseen by the others. ; 

Hallet managed, equally secretly, to read in his 
pocket-handkerchief— 

“Yon go on, and watch where the man with the va- 
lise stops—watch both if possible—I’ll go to the Cit 
Bergére—thence to our lodgings.” 

Without a word spoken, to show they were together, 
Lever quitted Hallet and the omnibus, and, taking a 
cab, drove to the Cité Bergére. He had no number to 
guide him, but the Cité was uot large, and he would in- 
quire atevery door. It took less time and trouble than 
he had ecaleulated upon expending, to discover Doran 
and Rose’s abode; but they were no longer there. 

“ Monsieur and Madame Durant had lett for England 
suddenly,” was the answer. 

Lever doubted at first; but a porter, who sat at the 
door to carry messages or make himsclt generally use- 
ful, when questioned by Lever, assured him that he had 
fetched the fiacre, and heard the address given to drive 
to the Northern Railway. 
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Then they were really lost once more; and Lever re- 
belled against the fate which had concealed them from 
lim so long. 

The reason arose simply from their name. He had 
sought a Mr. and Mrs. Doran; the name so closely re- 
sembled the French one—one of the commonest— 
Durant, that the vain search had been interminable, 
as there were some hundreds of the name to select from. 

Hallet had heard quite sufficient to convince him that 
his friend with the valise was not only going direct to 
England, but actually intended taking up his abode, for 
secarity sake, at his (Hallet’s) Mansion! 

‘I'he other mau, in white, was of no consequence; 80 
Tlallet allowed him to go whither he pleased. 

The two so strangely united in a common interest— 
namely, the desire of finding Doran—once more started 
from Paris by the norihern route, to try and find out 
those they were pursuing. There were many places on 
the road where they might have stopped, they could not 
be certain of their going direct to Boulogue ; moreover, 
tho question arose— 

“Was it likely they would return to a place where 
they were so well knowf ?” 

* Why not?” asked Hallet. “If they are going to 
England, ’tis the best route ; they have nothing to fear 
in Boulogne; and I do not myself believe what that 
fellow said about Houghton.” 

Lever said nothing, he did not trust the other with 
all his thoughts; he recollected more than one pale, 
guilty start, and the quivering lip of William Doran, 
on their last interview. 

ifo had two things at stake in seeking Doran. He 
was resolved, at whatever cost, to get the pocket-book, 
and he had promised one, who dwelt fondly in his 
memory, to try and prove her husband {nnocent, 

At what price ? uch as he despised Doran—much 
as the other had wronged him—he thought of Rose’s sor- 
row, of how acute it would be—of how much she would 
necessarily hate him! Yet he hada duty to perform ; 
and, if Doran would not yield up the proofs of Mtr. Mel- 
ville’s innocence, Lever was resolved to go through all, 


(To be continued in our next.) 








THE NIGHT OF TERROR. 

In the mouth of June, 1844, I took passage in the brig 
Corsica, for Martinique. Said brig I had taken because 
it was the only vessel I could find bound in that direc- 
tion; but yet I could not in reason have asked fora 
better or a safer one. She was nearly new, and before 
we had been at sea twenty-four hours, I knew that she 
was easily handled, and quick to obey her helm and 
braces. On the 4th of July, we were in sight of the 
Lermudas, but we did not stop there. 

The morning of July 7th was one of the most beau- 
tiful I had ever seen at sea. ‘The sun arose bright and 
clear, and the pure, fresh air had a strange charm as it 
swept mildly over the deck. Bvt this was not to last 
long. When I went down into the cabin to my dinner, 
I foun] the captain examining his barometer with con- 
siderable carnestness. 

“How does it stand?” I asked, carelessly, not 
dreaming that the mercury had fallen any, during such 
weather. 

* Almost down to twenty-eight,” he replied, in a low 
tone. 

“ Twenty-eight !” I repeated, hastening towards the 
instrument to satisfy myself. But I found it as he said 
—the mereury had stood at thirty inches in the morning. 

* Wo shall have some sharp lightning before we get 
out of this,” Captain Walker said, going to the table, 
and sitting down. 

“ And wind too,” I suggested. 

Some,” was his laconic response. 

Before we had done dinner, I heard the sails flapping 
against the masts, and I knew that the wind was dying 
away. When I went on deck, I found that the fresh, 
grateful breeze had gone, and now I experienced by my 
lungs the lightness of atmosphere which the barometer 
had indicated. By two o'clock the wind had all gone, 
and our brig lay in a perfect calm. The vast expanse 
of water was like an undulating mirror, and our vessel 
rocked to and fro upon the lazy swells like a drunken 
man. The sun poured down its rays hot and fierce, and 
nothing mitigated their sweltering power. 

Thus matters remained until about five o’clock, and 
then the heavens began to assume a sort of livid cast. 
But even this did not last long; by half-past five, dark 
banks began to arise away to the north’rd and east’rd, 
and soon afterwards they came from other quarters. 
A strange gloom settled over the great ocean, and big 
black clouds went on piling themselves up on all hands, 
By half-past six the heavens were all black, and ’twas 
almost as dark as night. Yet there was no wind, save 
now and then a fugitive puff, which seemed to have 
made its escape from the circumjacent cloud prisons. 

The sail was taken off until we had nothing set but 
the two topsails close-reefed, the fore-staysail, and the 
main-trysail. At seven o’clock the wind begaa to blow 
from the north’rd and east’rd, and shortly afterwards 
it began to rain. This drove me to the cabin, but I 
was not content to remain there one. I knew we 
should have lightning and thunder ere long, and to me 
there is something so grand and sublime in a thunder- 
storm at sea, that I was resolved to goon deck. I had 


> The sound was now more distinct than before. 





rubber compound, and then, having secured my broad- 
brimmed sou’wester upon my head, I made my way 
ouce more on deck. It was uow as dark as dark could 
be; the utter blackness was so dense that it seemed 
almost an impenetrable wall, through which one could 
not move. At the wheel there was a dull gleam from 
the binnacle-lamp, but it looked move like a lurid 
spectre of some sort than like the eflect of a lamp. 
Upon that spot I could see part of the bodies of two 
men, and a few dim gleams irom the brass mountings 
of the wheel, but A se I looked away from there I 
could see nothing but utter blackness ; even the tall 
masts were obliterated, and the human beings who 
moved about only a few feet off were hidden as behind 
a wall of rock. ‘he rain poured down in torrents, but 
none of it reached my skin, aud I remained on dgek. 

The brig was now heading south by east, me 
wind was full upon the larboard quarter. At length a 
quick gleam shot from among the ebon mass, and a 
broad blaze lighted up the heavens. All around I could 
see the waves reflecting back the lightning, and for the 
while only a sense of the sublimely beautiful rested 
upon me. Then came the crash! and as the deep thun- 
der rolled away inthe black heavens, I was awed by the 
solemn peal, For half an hour the lightning continued, 
at intervals of only a few moments, and then there was 
a cessation. The rain continued to fall, and there was 
no break in the blackness of the heavens. 

It had been nearly half an hour since there had been 
any lightning, and I had made my way forward to 
watch the phosphorescent gleaming of the disturbed 
waters at the brig’s bows. f had been there not over 
five minutes when I thought I heard a strange, rushing 
sound somewhere ahead. I knew the mate, a Mr. Lin- 
nell, had come forward with me, and I called to him. 
He answered me, and was soon at my side; I stood just 
at the bowsprit, upon the weather side. 

“Hark!” said las he came up, and asked me what 
was wanted. “Do you not hear something that sounds 
odd P” 

He 


listened a moment, and I heard a quick gasp escape him, 

“ Good heavens!” he muttered. “ It's a ship—some- 
thing—a craft ahead!” 

“Station the men,” I said to him. I know not how 
the thought came to me, but it did, “ Send the men to 
their stations without alarming them.” 

* Stand by the braces all hands!” he said. “ Quick; 
let every brace have a man by it! Mind your helm!” 

I heard the men hurrying about the deck, and some 
of them started forward fo find out what was the matter, 
but in a voice of thunder the mate ordered them to 
their stations. Plainly now came the sound from the 
water, and it was a dull, dismal roar. We shaded our 
eyes, and peered off into the darkness, but not a thing 
could we see; not even the jib-boom of our own vessel 
was visible. 

At that moment, while we strained our eyes so use- 
lessly, and while the roar grew more distinct, a flaine of 
light gleamed forth from the heavens. The whole 
ocean was illumined about us, and “ Mercy !” dropped 
in terror from the mate’s lips, and I knew that a whis- 
pered prayer was upon my own. 

Right upon our weather bow loomed up tho dark, 
spectral sides and spars of a heavy ship! She was 
heading to the westward, and was almost under our 
forefoot! Most surely we were not over two cables’ 
lengths apart, and both dashing through the water at 
ten knots! Just as the lightning died away from the 
heavens, the ship’s flying jib-boom formed nearly a 
right uugle with our own, or, at least, 80 it seemed to 
me, and, of course, we were rushing towards each other 
at a fearful rate. While the ship had been in sight, the 
mate had been powerless; but now he started up, and, 
with his whole power of voice, said— 

* Braces !—quick !—ecast off to windward !—up with 
the yards!—sharp up! Down with your helm!—hard 
down! For the love of God, my men, work with a will! 
Ingvith those lee braces! In—in—sharp up! Is that 
helm down?” 

But the mate needed no verbal answer to that ques- 
tion! for hardly had he spoken it when the sails began 
to shiver, and,in a moment more, we could see that the 
fore-staysail had caught the wind upon the other side. 
Just then the lightning came again, and a sharp ery of 
horror went up from our deck. ‘The slip was upon our 
starboard bow now, and a man, from our rail, could 
have jumped upon her deck. All was noise and bustle 
on board the stranger, and in an instant I could see 
that her helm was up, and that she was wearing olf. 
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CROWDED ASSEMDLILS 
Peruaps, in the universal fitness of things, even 
fashionable evenings have a certain soleian purpose, 
deeply hidden under considerable surface-frivolity, It 
may be that they serve as moral gymnasia, in which the 
thews and sinews of social amenity are racked and tor- 
tured, with a view to their increased power of endur- 
ance. It is good for a man to have his favourite corn 
trodden on, and yet be compelled to smile under the 
torture; and a woman may learn her first great lesson 
in fortitude from the destruction of fifty guiness’ worth 
of Mechlin, and the necessity of assuring the destroyer 
that she is rather gratified than otherwise by the sacri- 
fice. It is good to “ suffer and be strong.” Cold coffer, 
or tepid ice-cream, may not be the most strengthening 
or delightful of food; but there may be a moral diet 
provided at these social gatherings which is not without 
its usefulness. At least it is consoling to think so; 
perhaps the only consolation such places aflord to tho 
philosophic mind.—Awurora Floyd. 
AMERICAN PHYSIOGNOMY, 

What circumstances of blood or food, of early habit or 
subsequent education, have created for the latter-day 
American his present physiognomy? It is as com- 
pletely marked, as muuch his own, as is that of any raco 
under the sun that has bred in-and-in for cenfurics. 
But the American owns a more mixed blood than any 
other race known. The chief stock is English, which is 
itself so mxed that no man can trace its ramifications. 
With this are mingled the bloods of Ireland, Hollond, 
France, Sweden, and Germany. All this has been dono 
within but a few years, so that the American may be 
said to have no claim to any national type of face. 
Nevertheless, no man has a type of face so clearly 
national as the American. He is acknowledged by it 
all over the continent of Europe, and on his own side 
of the water is gratified by knowing that he is never 
mistaken for his English visitor. I think it comes from 
the hot-air pipes, and from dollar-worship. In the 
Jesuit, his mode of dealing with things divine bas given 
a peculiar «st of countenance; and why should not the 
American .e similarly moulded by his special aspira- 
tion? As to the hot-air pipes, there can, | think, be no 
doubt that to them is to be charged the murder of all 
rosy cheeks throughout the States. If the effect was to 
be noticed simply in the dry faces of the men about 
Wall-street, I should be very indifferent to the matter, 
But the young ladies of Fifth Avenue are in the same 
category. The very pith and marrow of life is baked 
out of their young bones by the hot-air chambers to 
which they are accustomed. Hot-air is the great de- 
stroyer of American beauty.—North America; by An- 
thony Trollope. 

FEMALE BEAUTY, 

There is an endless train of mischief let in upon the 
minds of the young and the inexperienced, by what men 
are accustomed to regard in the fight of harmless plea- 
santry, or as an almost necessary eimbéllishment to 
polished manners, It may be said that the plain woman 
has her glass, to which she é¢an refer for never-fuiling 
truth. Itis true, she has; but there is a vast ditlerence 
between looking for what we do not wish to see, and for 
what we do. Besides which, when a young plain woman 
first mixes in society, she sees the high distinction which 
mere beauty obtains for the possessor, and she finds 
herself comparatively neglected and forgotten. In her 
home she is doubtless valued in proportion to her merits ; 
but in company, what avails the kind and generous heart 
which beats within her bosom, the bright intelligence 
of her mind, the cordial response she would offer in re- 
turn for kindness, the gratitude, the generous feeling, 
which animate her soul? Who, in all that busy circle, 
cares to call forth any of these? Nay, eo little do all 
or any of them avail er in society, that she begins in 
time to suspect she is personally repulsive; and what 
woman of sensitive, delicate feelings, ever conceived 
this idea of herself, without experiencing, along with it, 
a strange sense of loneliness and destitution, as if ex- 
cluded from the fellowship of social kindness—shut out 
from the pale of the lovely and the beloved? If, then, 
the treacherous voice of man but whispers in her ear, 
that these hard thoughts about herself have no founda- 
tion, who can wonder if she is found too ready to “ lay 
the flattering unction” to her heart ? or who can won- 
der if the equanimity of her mind becomes disturbed by 
# recurrence of those painful doubts, occagionally to be 
dispelled by a recurrence of that flattery too? To young 
women thus cireumstanced, I would affectionately say 





It was dark again, and in a moment more we all felt 
our vessel quiver beneath some terrible power! There 
was a moment’s strain, a grating noise, and then fol- 
lowed a low crash, and—we were surely free! Quickly 
came another flash of lightning, and we saw the ship 
upon our quarter, passing swifly away. Our starboard 
maintopgallant backstay was carried away. ‘The ship's 
main-yardarm must have caught it. 

He who holds the sea in the hollow of his hand re- 
ceived warm prayers of thanksgiving that night. 

Flash after flash now came in quick succession, and 
ere long the ship was out of sight to leeward. On the fol- 
lowing morning the heavens were clear, and tle sun rose 
full and bright. The broken backstay was spliced, and I 
donbt if ever men went at work to repair an accident 








with lighter hourts than beat over that pieve of worl, 


—Beware! Beware of the unquiet thoughts, the dis. 
appointment, the rivalry, the vain competition, the fruit- 
less decoration, and all that train of evils which ensue 
from vacillating between the two extremes of flattering 
hopes and mortified ambition. Go home, then, and 
consult your mirror; no falsehood will be there. 
home, and find, as you have often done before, that, 
even without beauty, you can make the fireside circle 
happy there; nor deem your lot a hard one. From 
many dangers attendant upon beauty you are safe, from 
many sorrows you are exempt—above all, should you 
become a wife, from that which is, perhaps, the greatest 
calamity in woman’s history, the logs of her husband's 
love, because the charms for which alone he valued her 
have vanished. This can never bo your experience, aud 
80 far you are blest,—JMrs, Lilis, 


Go 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


Paorrssorn Hettoway has purchased a large space in the 
centre of the “drop curtain” of Barnum’s theatre, in New 
York, as an advertisement for his pills and ointment. 

Tey receive news from London (vid telegraph from Cape 
Race) to San Francisco in eleven days, and whatever is said 
in Parliament in reference to the Union is immediately flashed 
across the wires, 

A rortion of a gallery in the Louvre, it is reported, is about 
to be set apart and prepared for the reception of works of the 
English school, which, as a school, has not as yet beon ac- 
knowledged in great Continental galleries. 

Cativountaw Newsrarens.— There are 24 weekly and 12 
daily papers published in San Francisco:—23 are English, 3 
Gerinan, 2 Spanish, 1 Italian, 6 French, and 2 Javish. The 
daily Morning Call has the largest circulation (over 8,000), 
and is delivered at 124 cents per week. 

Tue indemnity claimed from the Chinese on behalf of Mr. 
Bowlby, the correspondent of the Times, who was murdered 
during the China war, has been received and paid over to 
his widow, In addition to this a handsome sum has, we un- 
derstand, been given by the proprictors of the journal in 
whose service he enme to so untimely and cruel an end. 

‘Tas Teczonaru.—iIn ay A communieation by electric 
telegraph could be made between London and Tumen, in 
Hiboria, 4,039 miles’ distance. It is expected that the wires 
will be extended to Nikolaivaki, on the Pacific, by the end of 
this year, and that we shall havo telographic communication 
with New York, cid Biberia and California, 4 the end of 1863. 

Munivicent Girt.—William Tite, Esq., M.P., served the 
ofice of master of the Spectaclemakers’ Company during the 
past year, and signalised his retirement from the office by 
sriving £1,000 to the charitable funds, to establish four pen- 
sions to the widows of liverymen of the company. This is 
the third instance of the honourable member's kindness in 
connection with the City of London. 

Canusrtuanrry at 4 Discount at Paxtn.—It is stated that our 
minister at Pekin has prohibited ‘‘a medical missionary of 
large experience and high standing’’ (meaning, we presume, 
Dr. Lockhart) from imparting any religious instruction to the 
patients who crowd daily to his hospital. Such a prohibition 
scems scarcely credible, as at this very time French Roman 
Catholic priests are permitted openly to carry on their labours 
at Pekin, 

Layive Dus? wrrmovt Watsr.—A new system of laying the 
dust of the streets, without watering the c way, has 
been for some time in operation in the Avenue des C ps 
Elysées, It consists of sprinkling the road with chloride of 
calcium, which, being remarkable for its power of absorbing 
moisture, soon becomes damp, and thereby prevents any 
dust from rising even in the hottest day. Should it be found 
to answer it will be more generally introduced, and thus in 
a jrreat moasure do away with the watering-carts, the use of 
which is not unfrequently attended with inconvenience, 

‘Tus untep Roman Town.—At Wroxeter some very exten- 
rive Roman remains have been found. The work of excava- 
tion to be ‘ormed is not simply to uncover a villa or a 
castrum—it ie @ city that has been entered upon—a city with 
its temples and other public buildings, ite streets, alleys, 
courts, and shops; a city, in short, which from present ap- 

eavances would seem to have been more extensive than 
toman London itself, while, unlike that and moat of the other 
towns of the provinces, its site has never been built upon, 
neither have ita remains been materially disturbed since the 
day of its final destruction. 

Covvine yor eam Famtty.—Cathorine, the wife of John 
Clarke, residing in North Shields, who has just died, was in- 
terred in a coffin which had been provided for her by her 
husband, about twenty years prior to her death, John Clarke, 
the husband of the deceased, is well known for his eccentric 
notions. He formerly resided at Coble Dene, and in one room 
of his house was placed the coffins of himself and family, 
which he had had made ready in case of death. The coffins, 
which were made of mahogany, and French polished, bore 
the names of the members of the family for whom they were 
intended, Some of the family have died, and have been in- 
terred in their respective coffins, Another of the coffins has 
just been appropriated to the wife of Clarke, who was inte 
in it last week. 

Mauulacr ov tax Purvcs or Watxs.—Some of the daily 
papere (writes the Queen, indignantly) have assiduously 
spread about the belief that this is a marriage of affection, 
that it has nothing political in it, that it is in accordance with 
the cherished wish of the late Prince Consort. We assert, 
first, that the Prince of Wales never saw the Princess Alex- 
andra before he met her in Brussels last month; secondly, 
that the succession of Prince Christian (the father of the 
Princess) to the Danish crown depends on England's com- 

icity in an arrangement which dispossesses twenty-seven 
_ fal heirs; and thirdly, that the Prince Consort during his 


life never did anything to signify his desire for this mar- 
yiave, Some German papers have asserted, and some Eng- 
lish ones have repeated, that the Princo of Wales met the 


Princess “ some years ago"’ at the house of the Danish am- 
assador in London. This is absolutely false. Tho Prince 
nover saw the lady who, as it is said, is to be his wife, until he 
met her at Brussols only a few days ago. 

Ewtoratine TO CaLivonnta.—A correspondent at San Fran- 
cisco writes :— On the Ist of March I was on the dock to 
witnoss the departure of the steamer. Before leaving, the 
usual esearch for ‘stowaways’ was made. Several were put 


nshore, and one of them exclaimed, ‘Now I can never go 
home!" and he immediately took a razor from his pocket, 
and made a fearfal gash across his throat. He was taken to 
the hospital, and the last I heard of him was that he was in 


a precarious condition, It appears that he left New York on 
the llth November, 1861, and, like hundreds of others, could 
not succeed in finding work here. 1 think I speak the truth 
when I say that there were then in California—and, perhaps, 
as many now—10,000 men and women who wished themselves 
at home as much as that unhappy man did, and had not the 
menus to take them; but fortunately they possess more ho 

in future success than he did, Everyone who comes to Cali- 
fornia comes with the idea of making money. Until within 
the past few years only » very few came to settle ; but this 
class is becoming more numerous now, If such emigrants 
as settle in western districts had come here with the means 
of purchasing farms and making homes, there would have 
been less suflering ; but, as it is, the groater number who are 
continually arriving here are those who seek employment. 
"bey are too numerous, and, consequently, there are always 
thousands here unomployed. This is the hardest placo for a 
siranger I evor was at, and that is why I would not advise 
anyoap to came unless with & capital, and with the intention 
to settle on @ farm,” : ae og 





THE JESTER 


Tr farmers say that the corn is making fine progress. 
No doubt ’tis as ee 

A Man with a scolding wife, when inquired of respecting 
his occupation, said he kept a hot-house. 

Paessurgs in the money-market are far less pleasant to 
young people than pressures in the love-market. 

“We, Mary, are you going to the new place?” ‘Sure, 
no, ma’am! the lady couldn’t give a satisfactory reference 
from her last cook.” 

Tux sea is the stable of horse-fishes, the stall of kine-fishes, 
the sty of hog-fishes, the kennel of dog-fishes, and the bot- 
tomlees pit of devil-fishes. 

“ Waew I am rigged outin my best clothes,”’ said a labour- 
ing man, ‘‘I am like a pond covered with weeds—very well 
to look at, but not fit for a useful purpose.” 

**No doubt,” said a footman to a short little gentleman 
who had insulted him, ‘‘you think yourself three times as 
geckos im, for I am only a footman, while you are a three- 


A roune gentleman in the spring-time of life, when walking 
with a lady, stumbled and fell. On his resuming his —— 
dicular, the remarked, ‘‘she was sorry for his unfortu- 
nate faux pas.” “I didn’t hurt my fore paws,” said he; ‘I 
only barked my knee.”’ 

A Sxcepsr.—A slave who ran away from his master in 
Virginia was set to work by General Butler, and made to 
keep at it, much to his annoyance, which made him exclaim, 
a golly, Massa Butler, dis nigger nebber had to do work so 

afore; guess dis chile will secede once moah.” 

Avyorngr Way or Purrine It.—‘ Do you mean to insinuate 
that I lie, sir? ’ exclaimed a fierce-looking, moustachiod gen- 
tleman to a raw Yankee, who hinted some slight scepticism 
as to one of his toughest statements. ‘‘ No, mister, not at 
| a it kind o’ strikes me that you are ’tarnal savin’ of 


Joszra.— Joseph, Joseph !’’ bawled a group of idlo Pari- 
gians before a hack-stand. ‘Here! here! here!’’ shouted 
twenty voices, ranning up to catch tho ‘‘fare.” ‘Are you 
Joseph?” “ Yes, sir, tis me!—'tis me!’? ‘Did your bro- 
ther sell you into Egypt?” **O, no, sir.” ‘Then you ain’t 
the Joseph we want,” 

Tatxine of false pretences, a tleman of this city re- 
cently married a woman reputed to be rich, who turned out 
to be poor, and some seven hundred dollars in debt, which 
debt he had to liquidate! She assured him, however, that 
the debt was contracted for dry goods which she bought to 
captivate him. Think of a fish paying for the hook with 
which it is caught! 

Emonryo was sitting in his room, watching his friend Shang, 
who was trying to through the operation of shaving. 
** Shave up cond face?” said Embryo. “No,” said Shang; 
“T always shave down.”’ ‘‘ Well,” said Embryo, ‘‘ judging 
from the looks of your face, I should say down was all you 
could shave.” Embryo dodged just in season to escape the 
soap-mug, 

—_o——_ 


HOME HINTS 

Heperrow Favit.—A gardening contemporary says:— 
“Why not plant fruit-trees in all the hedges throughout the 
country, instead of useless blackthorns, brambles, and crabs? 
We cannot see why our thousands of miles of hedgerows 
should not teem with a profusion of edible fruits during sum- 
mer and autumn, as with hawthorn-blossoms during May.” 

Lap1es are introducing a new and beautiful ornament for 
the parlour mantel or centre table. They take large pine- 
burs, sprinkle grass seeds of any kind in them, and place 
them in pots of water. When the burs are soaked a few days 
they close up in the form of solid cones, then the little spears 
of green grass begin to emerge from amongst the laming, 
forming an ornament of rare and simple beauty. 

Warur-Dainxise.—Improper drinking of water has killed 
thousands, There have been instances where thirsty armies, 
after long marches, have come to some river, where the men 
would lie down on their faces and quaff an inordinate quan- 
tity of water, with these results—some died almost instantly, 
others became crazy and staggered like drunken men. ‘Avoid 
drinking water as much as possible while walking. When 
you feel thirsty, rinse the mouth with water, but do not 
swallow it. Drink only when resting. Men when heated 
should not drink anything cold. Drink slowly; half a tum- 
bler of water will suffice the thirstiest man in the world, if 
he drinks by sips. In fact, it is almost impossible to get down 
a full glass of water taken in this way. 

PropaGation ov Geraniums.—Geraniums are 80 full of life, 
that every part of the plant may be used for prepeaniion. not 
excepting even the leaves and flower-sta'ks. The propaga- 
tion from roots is only pursued with such varieties as refuse 
to be increased by cuttings; some of the Fancies and the 
original Capes being those usually propagated in this man- 
ner. The plan is, to take an old plant which has flowered, 
turn it out carefully, and shake the soil entirely away from 
the roots. Then cut the roots into short pieces, retainint; to 
each a few healthy fibres, and pot these root cuttings in 
sandy loam, in very small pots, leaving the top of the cutting 
just exposed to daylight. A gentle watering and a steady 

ttom heat of 70°, with shade, till they begin to break, will 
insure plants at the rate of ninety-nine per cent. Many of 
the roots will break in several places, in which case the 
shoots must be reduced to ono, which is to be the stem of 
the future plant. In removing the superfluous shoots, many 
will be obtained with a little root attached; these will also 
make plants if carefully tended, with heat, moisture, and 
shade, for a time. The plants obtained in this way have 
very much the appearance of seedlings, and need stopping 
when they have attained the height of three or four inches. 
—Gardener'’s Weekly Magazine, 


————9-———— 
FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Tax New Process ror Parsenvina Mgat.—This process, 
shown at the Exhibition, is to extract the atmospheric air by 
means of a vacuum, and then to admit nitrogen or azote. 
This permeates the substance of the flesh, and prevents the 
putrefactive change which would otherwise ensue. 

Taz Bexx-Dainxine Geruans.—In Brussels and its fau- 
bourgs there are no less than 1,680 beer-shops; and an idea 
of the immense outy drank in those establishments may 
be formed, when it is stated that in one of them not less than 
twenty-five butis, containing a total of 5,625 gallons, are con- 
sumed every week. In those houses much is sold to be car- 
ried away. Of the 1,680 beer-houses, 350 brew beer them- 
selyes, and send it out in small casks to private families, 





FAMILY DOCTOR 


_ Apprtitz,—God has ordained that we shall have pleasure 
in the gratification of this sense; he has given it as a bless- 
ing, yet it is too often turned into a curse by excessive in- 
dulgence. There is no greater symptom of & good state of 
health than a regular appetite, and its moderate and judi- 
cious indulgence is one of the best means of preserving this 
great blessing. Most commonly, when disease comes on, 
the appetite flags, and this is often a sign that Nature herself 
requires rest for those organs by which the conversion of food 
into nutriment for the body takes place. Loss of appetite 
may be considered as symptomatic of many diseases—fever, 
congestion of tho liver, dyspepsia, constipation, among 
others, 

CuanGe or Are.—Change of air is at times most important. 
To persons confined in close towns, accustomed to sedentary 
employments, and suffering from the ailments incidental to 
such situations and modes of life, a change to some open 
hilly district, or the breezy sea-side, often produces marvel- 
lous results; so with the poor invalid, attacked, perchance, 
by consumption, who finds the fresh breezes of the hills, or 
the sea-shore, too keen for the diseased lungs to breathe; for 
such, in some sheltered vale of Devonshire, or other southern 
_ of our island, relief and enjoyment may be often found. 

n the low-lying, thickly-wooded districts, the air is gene- 
rally relaxing, and frequently laden with miasma; persons 
who are obliged to dwell there, should get out upenm the 
open hills as often as possible, and let the lungs play 
freely in the bracing air. As a general rule, it may be noted 
that dry air is » if not too dry; in which case it is likely 
to cause cracks and chaps in the skin, and to be loaded with 
minute particles of dust which are injurious to the lungs. 
Moist air is not healthy to breathe, especially if accompanied 
by cold, as it often is in this climate , hence the prevalence 
of pulmonary diseases. Tho air of the coast, if not too keen, 
is undoubtedly stimulating and strengthening, in a groas 
measure owing, probably, to its containing a portion of the 
marine constituents; there is a healthful freshness in tho 
very play and dash of the waves, and the lungs seem to in- 
hale larger quantities of the atmosphore, and to expand more 
freely by the margin of the wide ocean, 


—_o—- — 
RELICS OF THE PAST 


Awtrquitigs or Lorpor.—Clerkenwell was originally called 
Clerks’-well, and took its name from the parish clerks of Lon- 
don having of old been used to assemble there every year to 
pla y some history of holy Scripture. Cripplegate was built 

efore the Conquest, and took its name from the cripples who 
used to beg there: it was rebuilt in 1633, Fenchurch-strect 
takes its name from a fenny or moorish ground, so made by 
a stream (called Langbourne) that formerly passed throng): 
it. Finsbury was formerly called Fensbury for the samo 
reason, —_ formerly Oldgate, was one of the four ori- 
| a gates of the city mentioned in King Edgar's reign, im 

7: the old gate was rebuilt in 1609, 

Tas Cocxaps.—This was simply the knot of tho ribbon 
that served to cock the broad-flapped hat worn by military 
men of the seventeenth century, and which, in fine weather, 
or going into action, &c., they used to cock by means of 
hooks, laces, and ribbons. We see still in the cocked hats of 
h and beadles the traces of these old ligaments, 
Hence the phrase to “ cock one’s hat.” Let us add one or tw 
remarks on other points of dress arising out of old military 
habits, In the old times coats were of the shape we now eal 
frocks, and lined throughout, generally with a different colour 
from the outside. When a@ person in one of these coats was 
going show any active work, and particularly fight, he dou» 
led back his sleeves, and folded back the collar, which, being 
of a different colour, came to be what we now cull the facings 
of military uniform. The French, true to their origin, st: 
call them the “‘revers.”’ So also, on such occasions, the hrowa 
skirt of the frock-coat used to be hooked back not to impede 
the movements of the lower limbs, and thence the swallow- 
tail of military uniform. So also the high jack-baots that 
covered the knees used, in walking, to be turned down, aud 
the inside being of a lighter colour, gave the idea of'what we 
call top-boots. 
—o—— 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


WE must tell some men a great deal to teach them a little. 

Immorat books should be bound in the skins of their 
authors. 

Ws often mect dead men in our walks—ghosts of our for- 
mer selves, 

Wuen we think of good, the angels aro silent; when we 
do it, they rejoice, 

A man’s trials cannot be insufferable if he lives to talk 
about them, 

We are told to “take care,’”’ but it comes soon enough, 
whether we want to take it or not. . 

Many persons think themselves perfectly virtuous because, 
being well-fed, they have no temptation to vice. They don’t 
distinguish between virtue and victuals. 

Gentvs lays its eggs with ostrich-like carclessness in the 
sands of the world, most of them to be crushed under the 
feet of men and beasts, and some to hatch and furnish fes- 
thers for the cap of mediocrity or dulness, or to plume the 
shafts aimed at the parent-heart, 





DUMAS’ WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 


In Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly llustrated, now 
publishing, 
qoX TE CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
To be completed in 12 Penny Numbers, 
JOSEPH BALSAMO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers. 
*,* Window Bills are now ready, and the weekly issno 
of the above most celebrated works commenced on Au- 
gust 1, 1862. Nos, 1 to 9 are ready, 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Ficet-street, 


Published every Wednesday and Saturday, at the Olfice, 
122, Fleet-strect, London. Sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY, 
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